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TEN  YEARS  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Beginnings 

Mental  testing  is  a strictly  modern  movement — now  only  about  35 
years  old.  In  the  nineties  pyschologists  were  performing  experiments  in 
their  laboratories  to  discover  and  demonstrate  individual  differences,  and 
out  of  this  study  mental  tests  evolved.  For  many  years  A.  Binet,  a French 
psychologist,  had  been  much  interested  in  the  problem  of  individual  dif- 
ferences, and  when  he  was  called  upon  by  his  government  in  1904  to  pro- 
vide some  means  of  measuring  the  intelligence  of  the  children  of  Paris  so 
that  those  of  low  mentality  might  be  segregated  for  special  instruction, 
he  had  already  a fund  of  methods  upon  which  to  draw.  His  scale  of  tests 
first  appeared  in  1905,  and  in  1908  and  1911  successive  revisions  appeared 
with  changes  and  improvements  introduced  to  meet  deficiencies  he  had 
himself  discovered  and  to  satisfy  the  criticisms  of  his  colleagues. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard  had  just  begun  to  work  in  the  Training  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  when  the  Binet  tests  were  publish- 
ed. He  quickly  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  tests  and  translated 
them  with  some  modification  to  adapt  them  to  American  conditions.  After 
using  his  revision  in  a survey  of  about  2000  American  school  children.  Dr. 
Goddard  published  his  revision  in  1910.  For  some  years  this  remained 
the  standard  form  of  the  tests.  But  with  the  increased  interest  in  normal 
and  superior  children  which  marked  the  second  decade  of  this  century, 
other  psychologists  began  the  study  of  mental  testing  and  in  1916  Dr. 
Lewis  M.  Terman  published  the  “Stanford  Revision”  which  is  now  the 
generally  accepted  scale. 

Dr.  0.  H.  Burritt  had  become  interested  in  the  question  of  testing 
through  meeting  at  Vineland  groups  of  men  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  feeble-minded,  and  after  one  of  these  meetings  he  suggested  to  Dr. 
Goddard  that  it  was  time  to  introduce  testing  methods  into  the  schools 
for  the  blind.  Dr.  Goddard  presented  the  matter  at  a meeting  of  experi- 
mental psychologists  and  as  a result  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
writer  in  the  spring  of  1916  to  undertake  research  at  Overbrook.  At 
about  the  same  time  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  had  become  interested  in  test- 
ing and  had  engaged  Miss  Edith  Taylor,  a graduate  of  Vassar  College,  to 
begin  work  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  At  Dr.  Goddard’s  suggestion  Miss  Katherine  Roese,  a graduate  of 
Cornell  who  had  just  spent  a year  at  Vineland,  was  engaged  as  the  resi- 
dent tester  at  Overbrook  under  the  supervision  of  the  writer,  who  was 
styled  the  Director  of  Psychological  Research. 

The  main  trend  of  this  movement  was  advertised  at  the  Halifax  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  1916 
where  the  writer  read  a paper  on  the  “Psychology  of  the  Blind”  written 
by  Superintendent  Sir  C.  Frederick  Fraser,  and  answered  questions  upon 
the  problems  which  seemed  likely  to  need  study  by  a psychologist.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  with  Mount  Holyoke  College  for  a half  year’s 
leave  of  absence  and  the  writer  spent  the  spring  of  1917  in  Pliiladelphia 
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becoming  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  Overbrook  school,  looking  for 
problems  which  might  be  attacked,  and  learning  the  limitations  of  Braille 
reading  and  writing  as  they  affect  group  testing.  Three  general  lines  of 
work  seemed  to  be  especially  needed : 

a.  The  development  and  application  to  blind  children  of  methods  of 
testing  intelligence  and  measuring  attainment  in  school  subjects. 

b.  The  application  of  modern  laboratory  methods  to  the  solution  of 
debated  questions  in  the  psychology  of  blindness. 

c.  The  development  and  application  to  the  blind  of  tests  for  voca- 
tional guidance. 
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I.  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  TESTING  PROGRAM,  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND  AND 
WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

1.  The  Survey  of  Seven  Schools  in  1919-1920 

The  schools  for  the  seeing  had  been  interested  in  objective  methods 
of  measuring  educational  attainment  since  1905,  and  when,  in  1916,  it 
seemed  best  to  start  the  work  in  schools  for  the  blind,  a great  variety  of 
tests  had  already  been  developed.  Educational  psychologists  had  con- 
vinced school  superintendents  that  in  order  to  know  how  well  their  pupils 
were  progressing,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  them  tests  which  had  been 
scientifically  developed  and  could  be  scored  accurately  in  such  a way  that 
the  results  in  one  grade  could  be  compared  with  the  results  in  any  other 
grade  in  the  same  city,  or  in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Such 
tests  gave  the  superintendents  a definite  picture  of  the  success  of  the 
teachers  in  their  educational  efforts,  and  made  plain  to  the  teachers  just 
which  children  were  not  up  to  standard,  often  indicating  the  exact  nature 
of  individual  deficiencies. 

After  a considerable  preliminary  study,  the  writer  tried  out  at  Over- 
brook in  the  spring  of  1917  various  educational  tests  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully used  with  the  seeing,  modifying  the  time  requirements  and 
otherwise  adapting  them  to  the  limitations  of  the  blind.  As  soon  as  a 
few  of  these  tests  had  been  thus  adapted,  they  were  used  also  in  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  and  in  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia,  and  the  results  of  the  work  in  these  three  schools  were 
presented  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  in  Colorado  Springs  in  1918. 

Prior  to  1916  relatively  few  attempts  had  been  made  to  measure 
intelligence  by  the  group  method,  but  a beginning  had  been  made.  At 
that  time  the  Pressey  Group  Point  Scale  had  already  been  widely  used 
and  the  Pressey  Cross-out  Test  was  just  coming  into  use.  These  tests 
were  tried  out  at  Overbrook  and  later  at  Watertown  and  at  Hartford. 
Both  tests  showed  a high  correlation  with  individual  tests  of  intelligence. 

The  Efficiency  Committee  appointed  at  the  Colorado  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  desired  information 
as  to  “the  work  now  being  done  in  schools  for  the  blind,”  and  a survey 
of  the  eastern  schools  was  planned  to  gain  information  for  the  use  of  this 
committee.  The  writer  had  just  been  appointed  director  of  psychological 
research  at  Perkins  also,  with  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  as  resident  assist- 
ant, so  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  a co-operative  survey.  Seven  schools 
were  tested  between  1919  and  1920,  those  at  Baltimore,  Batavia,  Hartford, 
Overbrook,  Pittsburgh,  Staunton,  and  Watertown.  The  writer  visited 
each  school  with  Miss  Maxfield  from  Perkins  or  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Crane 
Wright  from  Overbrook,  gave  an  introductory  talk  to  the  teachers  on  the 
aims  of  the  tests,  and  made  the  arrangements  for  the  testing  program. 

The  assistant  then  remained  in  the  school  from  three  to  four  weeks 
giving  the  group  tests  of  intelligence  and  educational  attainment  to  all 
students  from  the  fourth  grade  up — that  being  the  point  at  which  most 
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pupils  are  able  to  read  and  ^v^ite  Braille  well  enough  to  take  group  tests. 
The  Binet  individual  tests  of  intelligence  were  given  to  as  many  children 
as  the  time  allowed,  the  superintendent  and  teachers  selecting  those  that 
they  were  most  anxious  to  have  tested.  The  results  of  this  survey  were  re- 
ported at  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  in  1920  where  curves  were  presented  and  explained 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  discussed.  The  writer  also  sent  to  each  of  the 
seven  schools  tested  a detailed  report  of  the  results  in  all  the  tests  with  the 
scores  of  the  pupils  arranged  in  order  of  success,  and  sets  of  individual 
record  cards  intended  for  the  recording  of  future  tests  and  the  guidance 
of  superintendents  and  teachers  in  directing  the  student’s  course  of  study. 

Many  superintendents  now  took  a lively  interest  in  the  work  and  if 
merely  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  assistants  could  have  been  pro- 
vided a considerable  group  of  schools  might  have  been  tested  during  the 
winter  of  1920-21.  Only  the  schools  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, were  visited  by  our  assistants  that  year,  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
difficulty  and  make  it  possible  for  distant  schools  to  use  our  tests  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  “Self  Surveys  in  Schools  for  the  Blind”  was  issued  and  dis- 
tributed from  Overbrook  in  1921.  In  this  Manual  exact  directions  for 
giving  and  scoring  the  tests  were  presented  so  that  superintendents  and 
teachers  might  apply  the  tests  themselves  without  calling  in  a specially 
trained  tester.  How  general  such  testing  has  been  we  do  not  know,  but 
a few  schools  have  written  us  for  suggestions  upon  the  details  of  the  test- 
ing and  others  have  bought  copies  of  the  Manual  for  the  use  of  their  teach- 
ers. Many  psychologists  in  schools  and  clinics  have  also  shown  an  interest 
in  the  Manual  and  at  the  present  time  the  original  edition  of  500  copies  has 
been  practically  exhausted.  The  plates  needed  for  the  actual  test  mate- 
rial were  turned  over  to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  the 
convenience  of  the  schools.  To  make  the  interpretation  of  the  tests  more 
simple  a Supplement  to  the  Manual  was  published  in  1925.  By  this  time 
about  200  more  children  had  been  tested  so  that  in  the  tests  most  used  we 
were  able  to  present  results  for  from  500  to  600  children.  In  this  Supple- 
ment the  use  of  graphs  in  schools  for  the  blind  was  explained  and  tables 
of  results  were  given  to  supplement  the  curves  presented  in  the  Manual. 

2.  The  Educational  Kesearch  of  the  American  Foundation  for 

THE  Blind 

In  1924  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  began  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  research  by  engaging  as  research  psychologist.  Miss 
Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  who  had  for  five  years  been  carrying  on  psycholog- 
ical work  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Two  specific  lines  of 
her  work  are  closely  related  to  the  movement  sketched  above — the  study 
of  reading  upon  which  a beginning  had  been  made  in  the  Preliminary  Re- 
port published  by  the  writer  at  Overbrook  in  1918,  and  the  adaptation  of 
another  series  of  group  intelligence  and  educational  tests,  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Tests.  Much  the  same  program  was  carried  out.  Prelim- 
inary work  was  started  in  Perkins  and  in  Overbrook  to  determine  upon 
details  of  the  test  methods  and  then  the  tests  were  used  in  other  eastern 
schools.  It  is  hoped  that  these  tests  may  soon  be  combined  with  the  best 
of  the  tests  in  the  Manual  to  form  an  up-to-date  guide  for  the  use  of 
teachers. 
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Although  the  increase  in  the  use  of  the  tests  from  year  to  year  has 
been  encouraging,  progress  in  schools  for  the  blind  seems  very  slow  when 
compared  with  the  rate  at  which  the  movement  has  forged  ahead  in 
schools  for  the  seeing.  A quotation  from  Freeman’s  “Mental  Testing,” 
1926,  page  3,  will  indicate  plainly  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  schools  for  the  blind  can  catch  up  with  the  schools  for  the  seeing. 

“Within  the  last  five  years  an  enormous  number  of  group 
tests  has  been  given.  Over  1,700,000  men  were  given  the  Army 
Alpha  Test.  Following  the  War,  a committee  of  psychologists 
who  had  been  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  army  tests 
formulated  the  National  Intelligence  Test.  Within  less  than  a 
year  after  this  test  was  issued,  over  575,000  copies  were  sold. 
During  the  year  1922-1923,  800,000  copies  of  this  test  were  dis- 
tributed. During  the  same  year  one  firm  which  deals  particular- 
ly in  mental  tests  had  sold  over  2,500,000  intelligence  tests. 
There  are,  at  the  present  time,  over  thirty  well-known  group 
tests  on  the  market  which  are  designed  for  use  in  the  schools. 
They  are  adapted  to  stages  of  development  ranging  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  university.  They  are  used  not  only  in  the 
schools,  but  also  in  the  industries  and  in  the  courts.  The  terms 
in  which  mental  abilities  are  described  have  become  incorpo- 
rated into  popular  language.  The  possibility  of  measuring  an  in- 
dividual’s intelligence  by  a short  and  simple  test  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  school  people  and  of  the  general  public.” 

3.  The  Irwin-Hayes  Adaptation  op  the  Binet  Tests  for  Use 

WITH  THE  Blind 

Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin  had  sensed  the  value  of  intelligence  tests  for  the  blind 
in  1914.  Having  attended  summer  school  at  Vineland  in  that  year,  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Goddard,  arranged  a tentative  series  of  tests. 
Taking  the  Binet  scale  as  a basis,  they  first  struck  out  those  tests  which 
could  not  be  given  without  the  use  of  vision,  made  additions  from  various 
sources,  and  arranged  the  whole  collection  of  tests  in  year  groups  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Irwin’s  judgment  of  the  abilities  of  blind  children.  The  tests 
were  then  used  in  various  homes  for  blind  babies,  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools,  by  Mr.  Irwin 
and  by  various  persons  whom  he  was  able  to  interest  in  the  work. 

In  1915  Mr.  Irwin  arranged  to  have  Dr.  T.  H.  Haines  test  the  pupils 
of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  in  1916  Dr.  Haines  published 
a report  upon  his  use  of  the  year  scale  and  presented  a revision  of  the 
Yerkes  Point  Scale  adapted  for  use  with  the  blind.  During  the  same 
years.  Dr.  W.  B.  Drummond  was  testing  pupils  in  various  schools  for  the 
blind  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  Budding  upon  the  work  of  Irwin  and 
Haines  he  published  in  1920  a Binet  Scale  for  the  Blind  and  a Provisional 
Point  Scale  for  the  Blind. 

Systematic  routine  testing  had  also  been  begun  by  the  resident  psy- 
chologists in  the  Perkms  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass., 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  1916,  and  in  the  succeeding  years  these  psychologists  tested  many  pu- 
pils in  seven  other  schools  for  the  blind — Baltimore,  Md. ; Brantford,  Can- 
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ada;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Louisville,  Ky. ; New  York,  N,  Y. ; Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
and  Staunton  Va.  By  1923  the  tests  had  been  given  to  more  than  1200  blind 
or  nearly  blind  children  and  the  time  seemed  ripe  to  attempt  a standard- 
ization of  the  tests  and  to  distribute  a Guide  for  the  use  of  competent 
persons  in  schools  and  clinics  where  it  might  be  necessary  to  examine 
children  who  had  not  enough  vision  to  take  the  Binet  tests  in  the  ordinary 
form. 

This  Guide  represented  a provisional  standardization,  based  upon 
a careful,  though  not  complete,  statistical  study  of  passes  and  failures  by 
age  groups,  supplemented  by  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  used  the 
tests  continuously  for  a number  of  years.  Mr.  Irwin  realized,  very  early 
in  his  work,  that  some  of  his  tests  were  unsuitable  and  that  others  were 
placed  in  the  wrong  year  groups.  Haines  and  Drummond  both  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  degree  of  vision  and  probable  differences  in  men- 
tal imagery  according  to  the  age  at  blinding,  and  based  the  grouping  of 
tests  upon  the  results  from  the  comparatively  small  group  of  pupils  who 
had  been  totally  blind  from  birth  or  early  infancy.  We  were  inclined  to 
stress  first  the  practical  need  for  a scale  which  would  measure  all  chil- 
dren as  they  come  to  schools  for  the  blind,  and  second  the  advantage  of 
comparing  them  with  seeing  children  of  the  same  ages.  This  Guide  was 
advertised  widely  and  a large  number  of  copies  have  been  sold  to  schools 
and  testers.  To  date  we  have  distributed  over  100  copies  of  the  Guide 
and  3700  five-page  booklets  in  which  the  test  results  may  be  recorded. 
Since  1923  various  other  schools  have  been  visited  by  our  testers  and  all 
of  the  original  schools  have  been  revisited,  so  that  we  now  have  practically 
complete  records  of  the  intelligence  of  the  children  in  the  schools  at  Over- 
brook, Watertown,  Baltimore,  Hartford,  Pittsburgh,  Batavia,  and  St. 
Augustine,  and  partial  records  of  the  students  in  the  schools  at  Brantford 
(Ontario),  New  York,  Louisville,  Staunton,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  and 
Raleigh.  Binet  Guides  and  record  sheets  have  been  purchased  by  the 
schools  at  Alamogordo,  N.  M.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Gooding,  Idaho,  Catholic 
Institute,  N.  Y.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  Faribault,  Minn.,  St.  Augustine, 
Fla. ; and  a psychologist.  Dr.  R.  H.  Franzen  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
school  at  Berkeley,  Calif.  Miss  Edith  Taylor  has  used  the  tests  exten- 
sively in  the  public  school  systems  of  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Toledo, 
and  is  cooperating  in  the  standardization  of  the  tests. 

The  1923  revision  was  provisional.  At  the  time  we  were  unable  to  pre- 
sent six  tests  for  all  the  year  groups  and  there  were  various  minor  de- 
ficiencies. The  wider  use  of  the  tests  has  also  indicated  that  possibly  our 
revision  was  made  too  favorable  to  the  blind  so  that  pupils  received  rela- 
tively high  intelligence  quotients  when  the  teachers  considered  their 
ability  only  average.  As  a temporary  expedient  for  making  compari- 
sons of  the  blind  and  the  seeing,  so  that  testers  might  score  the  blind 
on  a scale  similar  to  that  used  for  the  seeing,  a Comparison  Sheet  has  been 
issued  in  which  four  tests  are  included  for  each  year  which  can  be  given 
in  the  same  way  to  the  blind  and  to  the  seeing.  To  meet  the  difficulty  of 
the  lack  of  the  full  six  tests  for  each  year  a considerable  list  of  tests  t^en 
from  some  of  the  newer  sets  of  intelligence  measurements  published  for 
the  seeing  are  being  tried  out  in  the  schools  this  year  (1927). 
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II.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  BLIND 


In  every  large  library  one  may  find  numerous  titles  having  reference 
to  the  blind.  The  special  reference  libraries  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  of  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  contain  the  few  books  and  articles  there  are  which  deal  specifically 
with  the  psychology  of  the  blind,  many  books  having  chapters  upon  the 
subject,  and  a large  collection  of  biographies  and  stories  in  which  the 
authors  attempt  to  delineate  blind  personalities.  Is  not  a new  study  of 
the  psychology  of  the  blind  superfluous? 

Unfortunately,  for  our  purposes,  a considerable  number  of  these 
books  and  articles  are  essentially  unscientific  and  must  be  classed  as  “lit- 
erature of  opinion”  rather  than  as  “literature  of  fact.”  By  the  former 
we  mean  the  writings  of  blind  persons  or  others  which  are  founded  upon 
casual  observations  and  life  experience,  while  the  literature  of  fact  would 
include  only  the  writings  of  trained  scientists  based  upon  experiments 
carefully  planned  and  conscientiously  executed.  In  the  literature  of 
opinion  one  expects  to  find  hearsay  evidence,  heated  argument,  and  the 
most  contradictory  statements.  In  the  literature  of  fact  one  expects  a 
cautious  attitude  with  guarded  statements  which  arouse  belief  because  of 
the  evidence  cited  in  proof.  Thoughtful  blind  writers  realize  the  state 
of  ajffairs  and  express  their  feelings  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Clarence 
Hawkes  ■writes:  “There  is  probably  no  abnormal  condition  of  life  so  little 
understood  and  appreciated  and  about  which  so  much  that  is  erroneous 
has  been  written  as  that  of  blindness,  ’ ’ and  Librarian  Sherman  C.  Swift, 
in  an  unpublished  essay  on  the  psychology  of  the  blind,  calls  the  blind 
‘ ‘ The  Unknown  Folk.  ’ ’ 

The  psychology  of  blindness  is  still  in  a stage  from  which  the  psy- 
chology of  the  seeing  had  evolved  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  have  always  been  seers  who  have  discovered  truths  about 
human  nature  without  the  help  of  scientific  measuring  devices,  and  ex- 
pressed their  conclusions  in  precepts,  rules,  and  proverbs,  or  immortalized 
them  in  poetry  and  song.  There  have  always  been  natural  teachers,  gift- 
ed with  superior  understanding  of  the  young,  who  have  fired  their  pupils 
with  enthusiasm  and  opened  their  eyes  to  heavenly  vistas.  The  blind  have 
had  their  seers,  their  poets,  and  their  teachers  whose  writings  are  often 
inspiring  and  full  of  wise  counsel.  But  these  writings,  whether  about  the 
seeing  or  about  the  blind,  are  “literature  of  opinion”  since  they  are  based 
upon  casual  observation  rather  than  upon  controlled  experimentation. 
A half-century  ago  the  psychology  of  the  seeing  was  in  a similar  intuitive 
stage  and  only  after  many  “battles  royal”  has  psychology  advanced 
from  a general  philosophy  of  life  and  conduct  to  a science  based  upon  ex- 
periment,— in  education,  in  business,  in  psychotherapy. 

A serious  attempt  was  made  to  summarize  the  literature  of  fact  for 
the  Extension  Course  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  given  in  1920  by  the 
School  of  Education  of  Harvard  University.  It  was  a great  surprise  to 
find  how  meagre  this  literature  was.  A considerable  number  of  American 
and  European  psychologists  have  at  one  time  or  another  made  brief  stud- 
ies of  single  phases  of  the  subject,  and  there  have  been  a few  attempts  at 
a summary  of  evidence.  But  so  many  topics  have  not  been  touched  at 
all,  or  so  unsatisfactorily,  that  one  is  justified  in  calling  the  experimental 
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psychology  of  blindness  an  untilled  field.  To  gather  information  which 
might  some  day  form  the  basis  for  a worthy  treatment  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, minor  experimental  studies  have  been  undertaken  by  the  writer  and 
his  assistants  at  Perkins  and  Overbrook,  upon  such  topics  as  the  memory 
and  attention  of  the  blind,  their  imagination  and  reasoning  powers,  the 
effect  of  the  age  of  loss  of  vision  upon  school  attainment,  the  nature  and 
use  of  spaeial  ideas,  and  personality  traits. 

The  “new  psychology”  resulting  from  the  recent  study  of  hidden 
motives  and  the  emphasis  upon  mental  hygiene  seems  to  bring  even  great- 
er promise  of  usefulness  for  the  blind  themselves  than  does  experimental 
psychology.  Some  years  ago  Director  Edward  E.  Allen  sought  informa- 
tion on  the  question  of  attention  and  concentration  in  the  pupils  at  Per- 
kins which  led  Miss  Maxfield  to  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  pupils  studied,  the  types  of  distraction  which  disturbed  them,  and 
the  habits  and  attitudes  which  acted  as  inhibitions  or  detracted  from  their 
higher  efficiency.  For  the  assistance  of  teachers  and  principals  facing 
similar  problems  in  other  schools  Miss  Maxfield  published  her  Personality 
Chart,  upon  which  may  be  recorded  the  teachers’  judgments  of  various 
traits  in  each  pupil  which  maj’’  be  of  importance  for  his  success  in  school 
and  his  later  adjustment  in  the  social  environment  outside.  The  writer 
has  attempted  to  supplement  this  work  by  lectures  to  the  teachers  upon 
the  new  psychology  and  mental  hygiene  and  by  chapel  talks  to  the  pupils, 
in  which  constant  reference  is  made  to  motives  and  the  psychology  of 
conduct. 

III.  GREATER  SOCIAL  USEFULNESS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

At  the  beginning  of  the  research  work  it  was  hoped  that  specific  vo- 
cational tests  might  be  developed  for  use  Avith  the  blind.  An  early  at- 
tempt of  this  sort  was  the  application  of  the  Seashore  Music  Tests  to  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  in  New  York,  Overbrook,  and  Pittsburgh.  These 
tests  had  proved  themselves  quite  valuable  in  schools  for  the  seeing  but 
a study  of  the  results  in  schools  for  the  blind  showed  that  there  were  such 
great  mechanical  difficulties  in  giving  the  tests  that  it  was  not  always 
plain  whether  a pupil’s  musical  ability  or  his  intelligence  was  being  meas- 
ured; and  the  custom  of  giving  each  pupil  in  a school  for  the  blind  un- 
usually favorable  opportunities  for  the  development  of  any  musical  abil- 
ity he  might  possess  seemed  to  make  these  tests  superfluous. 

Beginning  in  January,  1923,  Miss  Sargent  made  an  extensive  study  of 
the  occupation  of  500  former  Overbrook  pupils,  and  showed  how  wide 
was  their  field  of  usefulness  by  the  large  number  of  occupations  in  which 
blind  people  had  been  successfully  engaged. 

Of  paramount  importance  in  a blind  person’s  equipment  for  success- 
ful contact  with  the  general  public  are  his  personal  appearance,  his  voice, 
and  his  use  of  English.  Obviously  it  would  be  a very  great  misfortune  if 
defective  speech  were  added  to  defective  vision.  To  determine  the 
extent  of  the  speech  handicap.  Dr.  Sara  M.  Stinchfield  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  a specialist  in  speech  testing  and  speech  correction,  was  engaged 
to  make  a survey  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  1924  and  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  at  Overbrook  in  1926.  Corrective  speech  work  is  noAv 
in  its  second  year  at  Perkins  under  Miss  Sena  Fladeland,  who  has  taken 
special  training  with  Dr.  Stinchfield.  Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the 
introduction  of  a similar  system  at  Overb’rook. 
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Psychology  at  the  Conventions  of  the  American  Association  of 

Instructors!  of  the  Blind 

The  writer  has  attended  all  of  the  conventions  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  from  1916  to  date,  except  the  con- 
vention in  Texas  in  1922,  and  has  been  on  the  program  in  all  of  them. 
From  an  early  attitude  of  questioning  and  a conservative  resistance  to 
“new-fangled  ideas,”  not  uncommon  in  America,  there  has  been  a very 
gratifying  change  in  sentiment  first  to  open-mindedness  and  later  to  act- 
ive co-operation.  As  testing  work  has  now  been  done  in  more  than  half 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country,  superintendents  and  teachers  are 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  our  methods  and  aims,  and  both  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  have  been  generous  in  giving  opportunity  for 
further  explanation  of  the  work. 

Aims  for  the  Future 

Modern  educational  psychology  seeks  to  assist  the  schools  in  the 
classification  or  gradation  of  students  according  to  their  ability,  to  help 
pupils  whose  individual  difficulties  have  been  diagnosed  by  scientific 
measurement,  and  to  give  a basis  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
as  definite  abilities  or  disabilities  point  the  way.  It  is  our  hope  that  ul- 
timately research  may  do  for  the  education  of  the  blind  what  it  has  done 
for  the  educational  system  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

With  the  expansion  of  research  now  made  possible  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  schools  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  it 
is  hoped  that  many  other  difficult  problems  may  be  solved.  Diagnosis 
makes  necessary  special  methods  of  educational  training  based  upon  abil- 
ities and  prepares  the  way  for  improved  curricula  and  scientific  methods. 
Possibly  the  Research  Bureau  of  the  American  Foundation  or  of  one  of 
the  schools  may  ultimately  become  a clearing  house  for  the  investigation 
of  educational  and  vocational  problems  arising  in  any  school  in  the 
country,  giving  to  each  school  the  help  made  possible  only  by  the  scien- 
tific study  of  many  schools.  In  this  program  Overbrook  and  Perkins 
stand  ready  today,  as  they  always  have  in  the  past,  to  assist  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  yielding  the  field  in  any  specific  lines  in  which  the  research 
work  of  the  Foundation  may  become  more  efficient  than  their  own. 
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1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


1924 

1925 


1926 


THE  RESEARCH  PERSONNEL 


Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Director 

1916 — Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
1918 — Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
1926 — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Advisory  Committee. 


Overbrook 

Katherine  Roese,  B.A. 

Anne  Jobin 

Ruth  Crane  Wright,  M.A. 
Ruth  Crane  Wright,  M.A.  and 
Sylvia  Mann 

Ruth  Crane  Wright,  M.A.  and 
Anna  Budd,  B.A. 

Ruth  Crane  Wright,  M.A. 


Perkins 

Edith  Taylor,  B.A. 


( C 
i i 


Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  B.A. 
Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  B.A. 


Ruth  F.  Sargent,  B.A. 
Ruth  F.  Sargent,  B.A. 


Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  B.A.  and 
Ruth  Colburn,  B.A. 
Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  B.A.  and 
Ruth  Colburn,  B.A. 
Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  B.A.  and 
Ruth  E.  Wilcox 

Mabel  Martin,  Ph.D.,  Itinerant  tester  in  5 schools. 

Ruth  F.  Sargent,  B.A.  Pearl  A.  Bragdon,  B.A. 

Ruth  F.  Sargent,  B.A.  Pearl  A.  Bragdon,  B.A.  and 

Sena  Fladeland,  B.A. 

Sara  M.  Stinchfield,  Ph.D.,  Specialist  in  Speech  Correction  at 

Perkins  and  Overbrook 

Ruth  F.  Sargent,  B.A.  Pearl  A.  Bragdon,  B.A.,  Sena 

Fladeland,  B.A.  and  Mar- 
garet Owen,  B.A. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Robert  B.  Irwin,  M.A. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Education 

1924  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  M.A. 

1925  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  M.A.  and  Ruth  E.  Wilcox,  B.  A. 

1926  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  M.A..  and  Ruth  E.  Wilcox,  B.A. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  ASSISTANTS,  EXCLUSIVE 

OF  TESTING 

Overbrook 

Ruth  Crane  Wright,  M.A. 

Course  in  psychology  for  teachers 
Imagery  of  the  blind 

Anna  Budd,  B.A. 

Case  studies,  involving  home  visiting 
Camp  Fire  activities 
Ruth  P.  Sargent,  B.A. 

Course  in  applied  psychology  for  teachers 
Snapshots  of  blind  children  for  filing 
Camp  Fire  work 

Study  of  500  former  pupils,  “What  can  the  blind  do?” 

The  course  of  study  at  Overbrook 
Audiometer  tests  of  sensory  acuity  to  sound 
Case  studies,  including  home  visiting 

Perkins 

Edith  Taylor,  B.A. 

Vocational  tests 
Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  B.A. 

Individual  work  on  how  to  study 
Course  in  psychology  for  older  pupils 

Series  of  conferences  with  teachers  on  educational  methods 
Girl  Scout  activities 

Psycho-physical  measurements  of  the  blind 
Mental  hygiene  and  the  personality  chart 
Pearl  A.  Bragdon,  B.A. 

Space  perception  of  the  blind 

The  problem  of  imagery  in  teaching  the  blind,  especially  in  geog- 
raphy 

Experiments  with  the  textbook  problem 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  M.A. 

Psychology  and  pedagogy  of  reading 

Adaptation  of  the  Gray  oral  reading  test  and  the  Stanford  achieve- 
ment tests  for  use  with  the  blind 
The  Dalton  laboratory  plan 
Psychology  for  home  teachers 
Book  reviews  to  interest  teachers 
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Irwin,  Robert  B. 

PUBLICATIONS 

A Binet  scale  for  the  blind. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind — 1914,  Vol.  VIII,  p.95. 

Irwin,  Robert  B. 

The  recognition  and  training  of  blind  feeble-mind- 
ed cliildren. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind — 1915,  Vol.  IX,  p.29. 

Hayes,  Samuel  P. 

Report  of  preliminary  tests  in  reading. 
Publications  of  the  research  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind— 1918,  No.  1. 

Standard  tests  in  elementary  subjects  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind — 1918,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

Work  of  the  department  of  research  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind — 1920,  Vol.  XV,  p.5. 

Mental  and  educational  survey  in  seven  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind — 1920,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Self  surveys  in  schools  for  the  blind — a manual 
for  the  guidance  of  teachers. 

Outlook  for  the  blind — 1921,  Vol.  XV,  No.  4 and 
Publications  of  the  research  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind— 1921,  No.2. 

Can  blind  children  spell? 

Outlook  for  the  blind — 1922,  Vol.  XVI,  p.52. 

. Preliminary  study  of  the  influence  upon  school 
success  of  the  age  at  which  vision  is  lost. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind — 1922,  Austin,  Texas,  and 
Publications  of  the  research  department  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind— 1922,  No.  1. 

. Mental  tests : A general  survey  of  the  field. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind — 1924,  Watertown,  Mass., 
and  Publications  of  the  research  department  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind — 1924,  No.  2. 

U 

Hayes,  Samuel  P. 


Irwin,  Robert  B. 
and 

Hayes,  Samuel  P 
Sargent,  Ruth  F. 


Stinclifield,  Sara  M. 


Minner,  Charles  Ben 


Maxfield,  Kathryn  E. 


Supplement  to  the  self  survey  manual. 
Mimeographed  pamphlet  at  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege,South  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  duty  of  success. 

Ninety-third  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind — 1925. 

Why  we  forget. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind — 1926,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Adaptation  of  the  Binet  tests  for  use  with  the  blind. 
“Scissors  and  Paste”  revision  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. — 1923. 

What  can  the  blind  do?  A study  of  five  hundred 
former  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Publications  of  the  research  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind— 1924,  No.  3. 

The  borderline  child  and  his  problems. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind — 1924,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Speech  defects  in  children. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind — 1926,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  question  of  higher  education  for  the  blind. 
Pedagogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Genetic 
Psychology — 1924,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  4.  p.359,  and 
Publications  of  the  research  department  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind— 1924,  No.  3. 

Can  our  pupils  be  taught  to  think? 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind — 1924,  Watertown,  Mass. 

How  the  psychology  department  has  met  the  prob- 
lem of  lack  of  concentration  in  school  subjects  on 
the  part  of  the  blind. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind — 1924,  Watertown,  Mass. 

The  department  of  research  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind. 

Ungraded— 1925,  Vol.  X,  p.87. 
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Maxfield,  Kathryn  E.  Summary  of  the  information  collected  by  the  uni- 
form type  committee  on  the  mechanics  of  reading 
raised  type. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind— 1925,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4,  p.8 

The  home  teacher’s  psychological  problems:  Man- 
ifestations of  hysteria. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind— 1925,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  2,  p.ll. 

Reading  problems. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind  —1925,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  1,  p.58. 

Books  teachers  should  read. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind — 1925,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  1,  p.53. 

Reading  experiments  now  in  progress. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind— 1925,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  2,  p.8. 

How  can  the  psychologist  serve  the  home  teacher? 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind — 1925,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

The  blind  child. 

Mount  Holyoke  Alumnse  Quarterly — October  1925, 
Vol.  IX,  No.  3. 

Present  status  of  instruction  in  primary  reading 

in  residential  and  day  school  classes  for  the  blind. 
Monograph  published  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind — 1926. 

The  Dalton  laboratory  plan  in  a school  for  the  blind. 
Pamphlet  published  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind — 1926. 
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